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was actually made early in the nineteenth century, but the
man who made it had not the slightest idea of the impor-
tance of his discovery.

Robert Brown, F.R.S., D.C.L., keeper of the botanical
collections of the British Museum in London, was bent
over his microscope, watching with great surprise the
strange behaviour of certain tiny plant spores suspended
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The trajectory of Brownian motion as seen through a microscope.
In a little drop of water. The spores seemed to be animated
by a continuous but irregular motion; they jumped to and
fro and described complicated zigzag trajectories though
they never went far from their original positions (Figure g).
It was as if all the inside of the drop were shaking, as things
do on a fast train; yet the microscope on the old botanist's